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DEMOCRACY AND CHILD LABOR 







MOCRACY consists in a maximum of 
| social order with a minimum of coercion. 
’ Its effectiveness depends on the activity 
of spiritual, moral and social forces in 

a interpreting and asserting the sanctities 
of life and in creating a public opinion that will sustain 
_ them. This process shrinks the coercions of govern- 
~ ment, and law becomes less extensive and, therefore, 
1 more effective in the maintenance of social order. 
_ All of the institutions of freedom developed histori- 
cally out of protest and aspiration. One by one human 
rights were formulated as protests against abuses, and as 
elements in an ideal of human life that had become a 
passion in the hearts of men. When governments were 
wise and the strength of assertion of rights was adequate, 
_ reforms brought peace and progress. When govern- 
_ ments were unwise and strength ran beyond control we 
had the horrors of revolution. 

The passion for liberty involved efforts to restrict the 
* functions of government and to enlarge the functions of 
spiritual, moral and social forces in the maintenance of 
social order. The doing of things by law is the worst 
way. The doing of things through self-respect, correct 
values and the power of fine idealism is the best way. 
When certain things must be done if they are not done in 
the best way, they will be done in the worst way. 
Centuries were required to assert the rights of adult men 
and to readjust institutions around these. Less time 
was needed to assert the rights of adult women and to 
readjust institutions around these. The conscience of 
the world has taken on concern for the rights of children. 
_ Efforts to learn these, to formulate them and to inter- 
© pret them into the lives of children, now engage the at- 
» tention of progressive nations. It is infinitely to be pre- 
» ferred that the spiritual, moral and social forces of the 
) world complete this task. The sanctity of the human 
+ person and the interests of social progress demand that 
it be accomplished. The extent to which the American 
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By REVEREND WILLIAM J. KERBY 
Dean of the Faculty of Philosophy, 
Catholic University, Washington, D. C. 


states have legislated in the interests of children shows 
that we are depending upon the less noble method of law 
in accomplishing this high purpose. Economic pressure, 
parental indifference, and apathy of public opinion have 
permitted conditions to arise which hurt deeply the 
interests of child life and indicate an indifference to 
social ideals which does us little honor. 

The controversies that have appeared in our efforts to 
safeguard children resulted from conflicting philosophies 
of life, disagreements as to the facts of child labor and 
doubt as to the wisdom of this or that measure proposed. 
Those who have worked in the interest of children speci- 
fically have wished to see economic pressure held back 
lest it cause premature harm. They have hoped that 
such work as children do might be related sympathetic- 
ally to the development of the child rather than to profit 
in industry. Then they have hoped that opportunities 
for properly adapted education might be secured in a 
way to safeguard health, morality and spiritual culture. 

We seem to have agreed in the United States that in- 
dustry may hardly be accepted as the authoritative 
interpreter of the ideals of life. Representatives of 
spiritual, moral and social forces believe that industry 
when unhampered brought about conditions that are in 
conflict with the sanctity of childhood in such measure 
that legislation became necessary. The attitude of the 
country toward the Federai Child Labor Amendment 
represented doubt concerning a method rather than 
indifference concerning the end. Appeal is made still to 
the several states asking the concern of their legislatures 
for the sanctities of childhood and further steps toward 
elementary justice to children. Even when states feel 
the quickening of conscience and hear with sympathy 
the appeal of children, there will be needed still all of the 
help of public opinion, of spiritual, moral and social 
forces in order that the childhood of the nation may be 
prepared to carry on in health, effectiveness and culture 
the message of democracy to the future. 
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CHILD LABOR IN THE NEW YEAR 

THE people of this country who profess any 

interest in the well-being of their fellows, the year 

1927 presents a problem, an opportunity and a 
challenge. 

The continued existence of conditions which permit 
children to work under harmful conditions—harmful 
physically or harmful mentally, harmful because of long 
hours, of night work, of physical unfitness, of dangerous 
employment, in short the existence of child labor in any 
form—constitutes a social problem of the first magni- 
tude in any community. 

The meeting of forty-four state legislatures during 
the winter of 1927 affords the opportunity to tackle this 
problem on a large scale. Elsewhere in this issue are 
mentioned the most striking defects in the child labor 
laws of these states which the coming legislatures should 
correct. 

But prerequisite to action on the part of the legis- 
latures is the necessity of convincing these law making 
bodies that the people of their states are demanding 
protection for working children. This is a challenge to 
action for every individual who wants to see wrongs 
made right. Most especially is it a challenge to the 
churches and the religious organizations of the country, 
whose teachings, regardless of denomination, demand 
that justice be made to prevail upon this earth! 

We are glad to be able to present to our readers in 
this, our first issue of the New Year, four articles by 
leaders in their respective religious groups: Dr. John 
Haynes Holmes, representing the undenominational 
group; Dr. F. Ernest Johnson, representing the Protest- 
ant group; Father William J. Kerby, representing the 
Catholic group; and Rabbi Stephen S. Wise, represent- 
ing the Jewish group. 

The unanimity of feeling among these writers regard- 
ing the evils of child labor and the necessity of eliminat- 
ing them should betoken a wholehearted interest and 
response throughout the entire country. 


WORK FOR ALL 


HE legislatures of all the states in the Union with 

the exception of Kentucky, Louisiana, Mississippi 

and Virginia will convene in 1927. A large num- 
ber of measures, social and otherwise, will necessarily 
have to be considered. Unfortunately, there will not be 
much time for any particular subject. Some matters of 
importance will be waived, for legislatures are in the 
habit of doing what, to the members, seems urgent. 


Believing in the efficiency of law the National Child 
Labor Committee hereby respectfully requests that 
some consideration be given to the matter of prohibiting 
the harmful and thereby wrongful employment of chil- 
dren. The words “‘respectfully requests’ are used for 
the express purpose of making it clear that the Com- 
mittee appreciates the futility of attempting to force 
legislation in any state. Good social laws must grow out 
of the soil even if cultivation is required. 


| 
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Every member of a legislature should find out — 


whether, measured by well-accepted standards, the law 
of his state provides adequate protection for children 
against employment at too early an age, for excessive 
hours, at night, in dangerous occupations, unless 
physically fit and before a reasonable educational stand- 
ard has been met. Of equal importance, they should 
inform themselves as to the effectiveness of their 
methods of administering and enforcing these pro- 
visions. 

The National Child Labor Committee will be pleased 
to give this information to any legislators who may 
desire it. As a matter of fact a substantial number of 
citizens in every state know already whether or not 
their laws are adequate. Members of legislatures, like 


other human beings, have their limitations of knowledge * 
as well as power. In view of this, the Committee re- — 


quests these informed citizens of the different states to 
call to the attention of members of their legislatures 
such deficiencies as there may be in the child labor law. 


The Committee does not hold that the ideal will be - 


reached in many, if any, states in the very near future. 
Its job, as it conceives it, is to get established as soon as 
possible minimum child labor standards in the different 
states to the end that, even though the ideal may not be 
obtained, there will be sufficient law to guarantee that 
children will not be employed in a manner grossly harm- 
ful. With this in view the Committee formulated the 
Minimum Standards for the employment of children, 
published in the October issue, and to this end it tenders 
to the public and the people of the different states, in- 


cluding members of the legislatures, such service as it | 


may be able to render. 
Editorial Note. 

Due to unavoidable circumstances, Rabbi Wise’s 
article was not received in time for publication in this 
issue. It will appear next month. 


lise’s 
this 
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A NEW STRATEGY 


By F. ERNEST JOHNSON 
Executive Secretary, Department of Research and Education 
Federal Council of the Churches of Christ in America 


REOCCUPATION with a bitter controversy over 
Pr political method of combatting child labor has 
apparently, for the time being, blunted the sensi- 
bilities of the American people upon the main issue, 
which is child labor itself. It is, as it was before the 
Child Labor Amendment was brought forward, one of 


the blackest spots upon our national life. It is among 


the foremost of our public sins for it is an outrage done 


_ upon those who are defenseless and an attack upon 


those human resources on which the future depends. 

Without any concession as to the right and the duty of 
the nation as a whole, by constitutional provision and by 
federal statute, to regulate or prohibit child labor, it may 
nevertheless be freely admitted that the proposed reform 
of which we had hoped so much has been for the present 
effectually blocked, and that we must find othermethods 
of furthering the crusade to provide a healthful youth 
and an opportunity for education to every child in the 
land. The rejection of the Amendment has given unholy 
encouragement to sinister influences whose aims are not 
those of humanity and justice, and we shall no doubt 
have a recrudescence of plausible but fraudulent claims 
as to the effects of employment upon young children. 
This effort must be . 


tion, as well as to those of whose motives there 
is some doubt, to fall in line with a state-by-state 
campaign. Now is the time to divide the honest sheep 
from the dissembling goats. 

The other method is a frontal moral attack on child 
labor, aimed at relegating the industrializing of child life 
to the realm to which slavery was long ago consigned. 
The employer who is guilty of it must be made to feel 
the shame that was visited upon the saloon keeper in 
pre-Volstead days. The best social circles should be 
closed to him; the church should not accept him with- 
out “works meet unto repentance’; the employers’ 
organization that sanctions child labor should be treated 
like any other combination against the public welfare. 

These are the two most hopeful methods of combatting 
child labor at the present time—the enactment of legis- 
lation to bring the provisions of each state up to the 
minimum standards set by the National Child Labor 
Committee, and a moral campaign which will enlighten 
the conscience of those who themselves employ, or who 
sanction the employment of children under conditions 
detrimental to their physical, mental and moral growth. 





met with resolute 
and resourceful op- — 
position. The move- 
ment to exploit child- 
hood must not 
advance in America. 
There aretwoways 
immediately open by 
which to attack this 
evil. The more ob- 
vious one is by state 
legislation, and it is 
strategically impor- 
tant. Sentiment that 
has been built up 
through years of edu- 
cational work, state 
by state, must not be- 
come dissipated. A 
moral challenge 
should be given to 
the undoubtedly so- 
cially minded persons 
who opposed the 
Amendment and in- — 
sisted that the right 














Every conceivable 
effort will be made to 
frustrate our pur- 
pose. Our position 
will continue to be 
caricatured as it has 
been in the past, and 
traps will be laid for 
the unwary who do 
not see the difference 
between requiring 
a child to shovela 
path to the garden 
gateand forcing him 
into the cramping 
regime of the factory. 
But all the people 
will not be perpetu- 
ally fooled. The 
American public 
knows what child 
labor is and in its 
heart is dead against 
it. Little by little we 
shall push the ob- 
Sstructionists and the 
exploiters out of the 
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method of attack was 
through state legisla- 


A Dog’s Life 


way and set the chil- 
dren free. 


Courtesy of New York Sunday American, 
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OPPORTUNITY KNOCKS 


By GENEVIEVE WALMSLEY 


N THE forty-four states whose legislatures will meet 
] in 1927, the child labor laws present a great number 
and variety of weaknesses. The Committee here- 
with points out some of the most flag- 
rant of these defects which should be 
corrected this year, and upon request 
will be glad to give a more detailed 
statement about the law of any state. 


AGE LIMIT 


The child a birthright shall inherit 

For natural growth in flesh and spirit. 
Betimes the way he shall be shown 

To earn his bread and stand alone. 

None shall exploit him, yet ungrown. 
Ethel Sedgwick. 


Exemptions permitting the employment of children 
under fourteen years in factories or canneries should be 
abolished in the following states: 


Arkansas, California, Colorado, Delaware, Idaho, 


Iowa, Missouri, Nevada, New Mexico, South Dakota, 
Utah, Vermont, Washington, Wyoming. 





HOURS 


The period from 12 to 16 years, if we 
except the very earliest period of infancy, 


Oe we ¥ 
nature to confine those at this age to long 
hours of indoor employment. It cannot be (-¥ 
done in the majority of cases without marked oS 
detriment to the development of the individual. 
Oliver C. Smith, M.D. 
The following states should establish an 
8-hour day, 6-day week for children under 
16 years: 






Florida, Georgia, Idaho, Maine, Michigan, Mon- 
tana, New Hampshire, North Carolina, Pennsylvania, 
Rhode Island, South Carolina, South Dakota, Texas, 
Utah. 


PHYSICAL FITNESS FOR WORK 


From the point of view of society . . . a 
physically unfit child is a social liability, 
with unpleasant prospects for the next gener- 
ation. Edgar S. Furniss, Ph.D. 

The following states should require a 
statement by an authorized physician 
showing that he finds the child physically 
fit for employment: 

Arkansas, Colorado, Georgia, Idaho, Kansas, Mon- 
tana, Nevada, New Mexico, North Dakota, South 
Carolina, South Dakota, Texas, Utah, Vermont, 
Washington, Wyoming. 





CANNERIES 


Beneath the label ‘‘Oysters,” ‘‘Shrimps,” 
Or ‘‘Beans,” or **Peas,” or “Corn” 

Is canned a pound of frolic missed 
Upon a summer morn:— 

Lost fun and frolic, soldered tight 
Where no child finds them, morn or night. 

Sara N. Cleghorn. 
Clauses exempting children in canneries from the age 


limit, hours or night work provisions should be abolished 
in the following states: 





Delaware, Maine, Maryland, Michigan, Utah, | 
Vermont. 


EDUCATIONAL REQUIREMENT 


“Tis education forms the common mind: 

= Just as the twig is bent the tree's inclined. 
Pope. 

A definite grade requirement before leav- 

ing school for work should be established for 
children under 16 in the following states: 

Colorado, Florida, Georgia, Idaho, Mis- 

souri, New Hampshire, New Mexico, 






North Carolina, South Carolina, Tennes- — 


see, Texas, Washington. 


DANGEROUS OCCUPATIONS 


. There is something inherent in adolescence which 


makes boys and girls more liable to accident than adults. 


This is the “awkward stage’ of growth and development, 
when the finer movements and co-ordinations cannot well 
be accomplished. 


Raymond G. Fuller. 


The lists of prohibited danger- 
ous occupations for persons 
under 16 and between 16 and 18 
yearsof age shouldbe extendedin __\ 
nearly all the states, varying the @q 
lists according to the industrial 
conditions in each particular 
state. In many cases the lists 
are very inadequate. For ex- 
ample: Children under 16 are not pro- 
hibited from oiling, wiping, and cleaning 
machinery in motion in the following 
states: 

Alabama, Colorado, Georgia, 
Idaho, Kansas, Maine, Nebraska, New Hampshire, 
North Carolina, Oregon, South Carolina, South 
Dakota, Texas, Utah, Washington, West Virginia. 





age 
shed 


tah, 
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THE SHAME OF OUR COUNTRY 


By JoHN Haynes HoL_Mes 
Pastor, The Community Church, New York City 


W: ARE living in a period of apathy as regards 
all great questions of social advance. Nay, the 
condition of the public mind is worse than that 
of apathy. Rather is it a condition of sleek and well-fed 
satisfaction — satisfaction with the wealth we are 
making, the pleasures we are enjoying, the society we 
are building. We, the people of America, are just a 
little bit all right, aren't we? So why talk about reforms? 

Meanwhile, however, there are things in this country 
of which we ought to be ashamed, and by which, in some 
more sensitive period in the future, we shall stand con- 
demned. What excuse is there, for example, for the con- 
tinuance of child labor long years after the facts have 
been made known and the consequences weighed and 
measured? I can see how it might be argued that child 
labor is necessary in European countries which are 
battling for economic life. Conditions there have been 
so changed, standards of life so immeasurably lowered, 
by the disaster of the war, that almost any social 
barbarity is understandable, if not defensible. But in 
this country, where wealth is unbounded and social 
power incalculable, what reason is there, aside from that 
of selfish class advantage, for any evil condition? The 
war, with its inevitable profit to America and its vast 
release of human energy and idealism, should have been 
seized nationally, as Woodrow Wilson strove to seize it 
internationally, as an unparalleled opportunity to pro- 
mote the common welfare. As it was, we slumped 
morally, spiritually, socially, and thus acquiesced in old 
evils and new corruptions which are our disgrace. 

If I were toname any one evil as most shameful today, 
it would be child labor. We have no excuse of ignorance 
in this case, for we know the facts; we can offer no plea 
of avoidance, for the facts stand condemned by the 
conscience of mankind; we cannot even argue incapacity 
for, although the federal child labor amendment has 
been overwhelmingly rejected, the states have power to 
legislate on this subject if they will but doit. It becomes 
the stern duty of those who opposed the amendment on 
the ground that child labor was a matter for state legis- 
lation, thereby assuming responsibility for the defeat of 
the amendment, to work for the elimination of child 
labor through state action. 

Armed with knowledge and with righteous power, we 
are responsible for each day's further continuance of the 
evil, and for all the consequences it wreaks upon the 
bodies, minds and souls of numberless boys and girls. 
How can we bear such responsibility without working 
ceaselessly day and night for its removal until it be 
removed? 


CHILD LABOR ON THE INCREASE 


? AHE 1926 brand of opposition to child labor legis- 
lation, whether state or federal, is to assert that 
child labor is decreasing—in fact, that it is prac- 

tically non-existent. To the Federal Children’s Bureau 

of the United States Department of Labor, the country 
is once more indebted for the facts which disprove this 
argument. The Bureau publishes annually statistics 
from as many cities and states as can supply them rela- 
tive to the number of children who have received em- 
ployment certificates—in other words the number of 
children who have legally entered work during the year. 

Every year since 1922, with the exception of last year, 
these figures have increased. This year the number has 
again mounted. 

Recognizing all the factors that might be involved— 
an extension of the work certificate system to cover new 
occupations, better enforcement of the law, etc., the 
Children’s Bureau nevertheless concludes that the in- 
crease is primarily the reflection of a general business 
revival which offers greater opportunities of employ- 
ment to children. 

The facts are that, considering only children of 14 
and 15 years entering industry for the first time, in- 
creases were reported in 8 out of 12 states and in 24 out 
of 29 cities. 

These figures collected by the Children’s Bureau 
probably represent about half the children in the 
country receiving work permits, and are typical of the 
country as a whole. They give no idea, however, of the 
trend of employment for children entering such occu- 
pations as farm work, domestic service, street trades 
and home work, for which permits are not required, nor 
of the number of children illegally employed—which 
this same report indicates is very extensive. 

The four cities reporting the greatest increases were 
Fall River and New Bedford, Massachusetts; New 
Britain, Connecticut; and Yonkers, New York—all 
having an increase of over 30 per cent. The greatest 
decrease, 67.5 per cent, was in the District of Columbia. 
This is attributed directly to a change in the compulsory 
attendance law, effective February 4, 1925, requiring a 
child to remain in school until the age of 16, unless he 
has completed the eighth grade. This brings the Dis- 
trict of Columbia up to the standard of the National 
Child Labor Committee in this respect. 

Following the legislative year of 1927, in which the 
law making bodies of forty-four states will meet, it is to 
be hoped that other communities will report decreases 
on the same scale as that in the District of Columbia. 


PRACTICALLY all the schools of Denmark are in 
session 246 days every year, according to the United 
States Bureau of Education. The average number of 


days the schools were in session in the United States 
in 1924, is 168. 
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Although based primarily on conditions in Massa- 
chusetts, this book is of general interest as a non-dog- 
matic, tolerant and scientific treatment of a contro- 
versial subject. 
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CuHiLp LAaBor IN MassacHuseTts. By Raymond G. 
Fuller and Mabel A. Strong. Massachusetts Child 
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Labor Committee: Boston, 1926. $1.00. 


To those who feel that in the northern states the tasks 
of child labor reform are about over, this recent pub- 
lication dealing with child labor problems in a state 
with some of the most advanced legislation along this 


line in the country is a most timely corrective. 


GUIDANCE OF CHILDHOOD AND YOUTH. Edited by 
Benjamin C. Gruenberg. New York: The Mac- 
Millan Company, 1926. $1.50. 


In Guidance of Childhood and Youth, Readings in 
Child Study, over a hundred selections dealing with 
various phases of child nature have been gathered to- 


The child labor movement, it points out, is much gether by the Child Study Association of America. 


more than a negative attempt to regulate through 


The material is well chosen and shows openminded- 


prohibitive legislation the ages and hours at which _ ness on those phases of child training on which there is 


children may work. The child laborer is not only the 
exploited child; he is the young person in industry under 
whatever disadvantages; and effort in his behalf is 
inseparably bound up with the educational phase of 


general child welfare activities, that is the play move- 


ment, the movement for better schools, for an individual- 


ized curriculum, for vocational guidance and placement. 
The influence of modern psychological study of child- 
hood is evident throughout the book, and lies at the 
basis of its recognition, in fact its insistence, that child 
labor is essentially a problem of individual cases, to 
which the case work method must be applied. To 
accomplish this it suggests that child labor laws be made 


more flexible, and vocational guidance developed as the\, AN 


medium through which such flexibility can be safely 
administered and intelligent “case work” done. 

Of special interest is the discussion of raising the age 
limit for keeping children in school and out of industry 
from fourteen to sixteen years—one of the chief legis- 
lative issues in a number of states. “A valid conception 
of child labor is based chiefly on the nature of children 
and the function of childhood, and so depends on knowl- 
edge and recognition of positive needs and rights. This 
interpretation of child labor has various practical impli- 
cations, as in making out a case for a higher school age 
than fourteen in order to keep children in school and out 
of industry during the period of early adolescence. 
Certain traits and tendencies peculiar to this period, 
which with boys in general begins at about the age of 
fourteen and with girls in general somewhat earlier, 
suggest not only that environmental conditions ought 
to be made as favorable as possible, but also that special 
and unavoidable dangers attend employment even in 
the ordinary gainful occupations. Such adolescent traits 
as susceptibility to fatigue and physical overstrain, the 
awkwardness that leads to industrial accident, the rest- 
lessness that contributes to the child labor turnover, and 
the tendency (noted by Dr. William Healey) toward 
erratic modes of behavior, constitute hazards which in 
combination with occupational hazards, render it 
questionable whether industrial life can ever be safe and 
suitable for boys and girls between fourteen and sixteen 
years of age.” 


not yet uniformity of opinion. 

In the readings on Individual Variations, considera- 
tion is given to the question of mental tests, differences 
in ability, and the problem of the inferior child. Un- 


J claims are not made for intelligence tests as a 


general diagnostic panacea, but they are recognized as 
capable, in the words of Terman “of bounding roughly 
the vocational territory in which an individual's intelli- 
gence will probably permit success, nothing else pre- 
venting.’ An article in the same section dealing with 
the handicapped child, stresses the state’s responsibility 
for the education of inferior and feeble-minded children. 





INDUSTRIAL CALENDAR. By Katharine Treat. New 
York, Vocational Adjustment Bureau for Girls, 1926. 


This volume is to the worker in the field of vocational 
placement what a text book is to a teacher, namely, a 
tool of the trade—an invaluable one, it must be added. 
Here is presented the seasonal demand of different 
occupations for women workers. For each industry and 
many subdivisions is charted the busy and the dull 
seasons; and similarly for each month is tabulated the 
dull and the active trades. This compilation is useful 
not only as a guide to all engaged in placement work in 
New York and its environs, but is a stimulating, pre- 
sentation of the scientific analysis which must underlie 
any effective attempt to link up workers with jobs. 





Fairy TALES FROM INbIA. Edited and illustrated by 
Katharine Pyle. J. B. Lippincott Company, 1926. 
$3.50. 

NeicHBors NorTH AND SOUTH. By Walter Lefferts. 
J. B. Lippincott Company, 1926. $1.50. 


These two books, totally different in type, represent 
what educators and teachers of child training have in 
mind when they speak of books which not only divert 
but develop the child. The first appeals to the fancy 
and imagination and its characters are colorful and 
charming, not grotesque or deformed. The second may 
be classed as “educative’’—a geography, in fact. But 
this is geography in a new guise, too seldom known in 
the classroom. 
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CALIFORNIA 


Nearly $4,000 in fines with jail sentences as alterna- 
tives has just been assessed against violators of the 
California child labor law in the Calipatria cotton dis- 
| trict. The greatest drive ever conducted by the State 
1 Labor Commissioner, Walter G. Mathewson, to wipe 
- out child labor in the cotton fields has just ended. This 

a campaign, part of a state-wide move started by the 
- State Labor Commissioner two years ago to strictly 
; oe enforce the child labor and compulsory education laws, 
: began in northern Imperial County last January. Raids 
by state labor bureau deputies and Imperial County 


5 school authorities on cotton plantations in the vicinity 
; of Calipatria, resulted in the filing of 47 criminal com- 
L plaints against employers, and 10 complaints against 
i parents of children of school age, according to the report 
rT in a California paper. 


‘We consider it most unfortunate that it was neces- 
sary to take such drastic action in these cases,"’ State 


Labor Commissioner Mathewson is quoted as saying. 
 # “Child labor had been practically eliminated in Imperial 
_ | Valley before this occurrence. As a result, the enroll- 

Ps ment of children in the public schools of that county was 


nearly 1,000 greater last October than for the year 
= previous. These little children who are to be the Ameri- 
5 | can citizens of tomorrow now are being given an educa- 
tion and a fair chance in life's struggle.” 


INDIANA - 


B 
l “The Appellate Court of Indiana has for the second 
| |. °‘ time declared unconstitutional the amendment to the 
, Indiana Workmen's Compensation Act passed in 1923 
which provides that double compensation shall be paid 
, to minors fourteen years of age or over who are injured 
while illegally employed. The first decision, which was 
handed down in 1923, was based upon the fact that the 
section as amended was not ‘set forth at full length’ in 
the amending act, as required by the Indiana consti- 
_. tution. The second decision merely relies on the 
authority of the first. While the State Supreme Court 
has the final decision as to the constitutionality of a law 
under the State Constitution, the decision of the Appel- 
late Court has the effect of suspending the operation of 
the law. This leaves the child who is injured while 
illegally employed entirely excluded from the benefits of 
the workmen's compensation law.” 
(Child Welfare News Summary, FEDERAL 
CHILDREN’S BUREAU.) 
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. NEW YORK 


i During the year ended June 30, 1925, the number of 
accidents to workers under 18 years in New York State 
totalled 1,748, or 8.2 per cent of the total number 
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injured. Thirteen cases resulted in death or permanent 
total disability, of which three were to children under 
14 years, and 418 cases resulted in permanent partial 
disability, of which twelve were to children under 14. 


(NEw York STATE DEPARTMENT OF LABOR.) 


The Appellate Division unanimously affirmed, with 
costs to the State Industrial Board, a double award to a 
sixteen-year-old claimant who had his arm taken off 
while working in a wet wash laundry at $16.00 a week. 
This was in vacation time and he did not intend to stay 
in the employment. His wages were assumed to in- 
crease to $24.00 and the double compensation was given 
because he was hired under sixteen years of age to 
operate machinery. 

(The Industrial Bulletin, October, 1926.) 


NORTH CAROLINA 


The question of small boys selling newspapers at 
night, was brought to the attention of the North Caro- 
lina legislature in 1925, and the State Child Welfare 
Commission was given authority to work out some 
system through which the problem could be solved. As 
a result the Welfare Commission made out special forms 
to be signed by the employers, parents, physicians, and 
school instructors of the little boys so as to ascertain 
their age and physical fitness. 

The North Carolina laws have been extremely lenient 
with the newsboys, who have been given free rein to 
operate with practically no limitations heretofore. 
While the law requires that no girl under fourteen and 
no boy under twelve shall be hired out to work, the 
newsies have never been included in the law's enforce- 
ment. (Durham, N. C., Herald, November 23.) 


SOUTH CAROLINA 


When the legislature meets in January the South 
Carolina Teachers Association will again champion the » 
Compulsory School Attendance Bill. The South Caro- 
lina Education Journal quotes the report of the State 
Superintendent of Education which showed an enroll- 
ment of 480,596 children in the public schools of the 
state in 1925, with an average attendance of 69.7 per 
cent. 

“It is thus seen that 144,960 children who had their 
names enrolled did not attend school more than ten 
days—not to mention the thousands who did not even 
enroll. 

‘In the same report, it is stated that our state spent 
$15,633,809 on these 480,596, or a per pupil expenditure 
of $32.33. Buildings were erected, teachers employed, 
heat furnished, and equipment provided for all these 
children, yet one out of every three, nearly, was not 
present to get his share. Thus our state spent, $4,686,- 
556 for the education of children who were not in school 
at all.” (School and Society, November 27, 1926.) 
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TEXAS AND OKLAHOMA 


“A child five years old has picked more than two 
thousand pounds of cotton during the present season, 
his highest day's record being about eighty pounds. 
Another child of five picked seventy-five pounds of 
cotton in a single day. This amount would be a good 
day's work for an adult and the child worked approxi- 
mately sixteen hours in picking this quantity. . .”” 

(The Press, Freeport, Ohio.) 


‘In some sections of Oklahoma schools have been 
closed to allow children to pick cotton, as prices are so 
low and help is so scarce that farmers cannot pay for 
extra labor.” (The Evening Post, New York.) 


“Here is the vicious circle that curses the South: 

‘We keep our children from school in order to make 
a surplus of cotton— 

‘And then this surplus of cotton makes prices so 
low— 

‘That then we are so poor we can't spare our children 
time to go to school— 

‘And so more cotton makes more ignorance, and 
more ignorance makes more cotton—and so on ad 
infinitum.” (The Progressive Farmer, Alabama.) 


CHILD- LABOR LUNCHEON 


HE Women’s Civic Organization will hold its first [ 

birthday luncheon conference on Saturday, Janu- | 

ary 29th, at the Hotel Commodore. The subject | 
of the meeting will be Child Labor, and the speakers 
include Governor Moore of New Jersey, Father John | 
Ryan, Director of the National Catholic Welfare | 
Council, and Wiley H. Swift, Acting General Secretary | 
of the National Child Labor Committee. 

This is the day designated by the National Child 
Labor Committee as Child Labor Day. For twent 
consecutive years this occasion has been observed 
and it is very appropriate that the luncheon of the 
Women’s Civic Organization should be held at this time. 

Mrs. Alfred E. Smith, wife of Governor Smith, and 
Mrs. James J. Walker, wife of Mayor Walker, both of 
whom are honorary presidents of the Organization, will 


be at the luncheon. Miss Ella T. Sullivan, president, | 


will be the toastmistress and Mrs. Anna Moscowitz 
Kross is chairman of the program. 


Tickets for the luncheon may be obtained from Miss 
Sullivan, 159 East 80th Street, New York City, or from 
Miss Lena Madesin Phillips, 120 Broadway. 





CHILD LABOR DAY 
JANUARY 29, 30, 31 


This is the eighteenth year that Child Labor Day has been observed. It is not a time to look backward and 
take pride in achievement; it is rather a time to survey the present and plan for the future. 1927 is a year of 
challenge. The legislatures of forty-four states will be in session. In every one of these states child labor standards 
should be raised. We urge churches, synagogues, schools, women’s clubs, and fraternal organizations to arrange 
Child Labor Day programmes for their communities. The National Child Labor Committee is prepared to tell any 
state where it stands, and upon request will send any of the material listed below. 





POSTERS 
Child Labor Cheats the Child (13 x 20) 


What Kind of Men and Women Will They Become? 


LEAFLETS 
Minimum Standards (1926) 


Some Striking Facts for Consideration (1926) 


(8 x 11) 


> 


The National Child Labor Committee: What It is and What It Has Done (1926) 


PAMPHLETS 
Poems of Child Labor 
Child Labor Facts (in preparation) 
Child Labor, Selected Bibliography (1926) 


A Horse-Shoe Nail (a one-act play for seven characters—one+half hour) 
The Birthday (a one-act play for two characters and several-voices—one-quarter hour) 
MISCELLANEOUS 
Newspaper material 
Sample copies of THE AMERICAN CHILD 
Pamphlets and leaflets dealing with local child labor conditions in certain states 


Address 
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